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Archives Director Nancy Marrelli (light) and Chancellor David O'Brien (right) proudly stand on either side of newly-installed 
President and Vice-Chancellor judith Woodsworth as she signs the Oath of Office. During the Nov. 17 convocation ceremony, 
Woodsworth became the seventh President of Concordia. Following the signing of the Oath, a Chain of Office was passed on to 
Woodsworth to mark the change in the leadership of the university and to emphasize the continuity and the storied history of 
the institution. 


MA research on golden road 


DAWN WISEMAN 


The Governor General's Gold Medal, 
awarded each year at fall convocation to 
Concordia’ most outstanding graduate 
student, usually goes to a PhD graduate. 
However, for the first time, this year's 
winner, Javad Lavaei (Electrical and 
Computer Engineering), is being hon- 
oured for his master’s work. That alone 
should provide some sense of the impor- 
tance of what he has demonstrated. 
When Lavaei arrived at Concordia 
in 2005, he and his supervisor, Amir 
Aghdam, sat down to discuss his 
research. The conversation turned to a 
long-standing problem in control 
research: Developing a robust means of 
controlling multi-component systems 


that do not rely on a central control 
point. As an example, Lavaei offered 
the engineer’s dream of an automated 
highway system where cars are 
equipped with onboard electronic con- 
trols that act as drivers. 

In a centralized control system, 
every car would communicate key 
data (position, velocity, etc.) with a 
central station somewhere on the 
highway. The station would then send 
back instructions about what to do. 
Lavaei pointed out this strategy is 
impractical for several reasons, “First, 
the communications overhead would 
be huge. Moreover, it introduces a sin- 
gle point of failure. So, if the station 
does not work properly, all cars would 
malfunction.” 


In a decentralized system, the cars 
onboard controllers would communi- 
cate not with a central station but with 
each other. The best driving strategy 
would then be determined based on a 
simple set of rules such as: maintain a 
minimum distance of X metres between 
vehicles; if the car in front slows down, 
slow down too; move in the same gener- 
al direction as surrounding traffic. This 
is how birds flock, so how hard can it be? 

As it turns out, pretty hard. 
“Decentralized control has been a long- 
lasting intractable area in the sense 
that not much progress has been made 
in it” So he and Aghdam decided there 
must be new and different ways to 
approach the problem. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 
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Valedictorians — Nov. 2008 


Preparing for the unpredictable 


Osman Hasan's PhD dissertation 
work has had such a profound 
impact addressing previously 
accepted inaccuracies in deter- 
mining potential problems in 
hardware and software systems 
that his theories have already 
been in 14 reputable publications 
over the last year, including in 
book form. 

Hasan worked on a way to 
model for unpredictable ele- 
ments in these systems, such as 
variations in power supply volt- 
ages in electrical components or 
variable usage patterns in 
telecommunication networks. 
Addressing these problems is a 
major challenge and preoccupa- 
tion for designers. Usually their 
solutions are based on incom- 
plete or inaccurate models. 

His thesis presents ‘precise’ 
solutions to performance and 


reliability queries regarding sys- 
tems with random or unpre- 
dictable components and has 
applications in many fields such 
as telecommunications and elec- 
tronic devices. 

Hasan first came to Concordia 
in 1999 as an international stu- 
dent from Pakistan and graduat- 
ed with a master's from the 
Electrical and Computer Engin- 
eering department in 2001. 

Once he had settled on a PhD 
field, he was really pleased to 
learn that Concordia had a great 
reputation in the area. "I had a 
great time at Concordia during 
my master's and I especially 
loved its multicultural student 
community." He was equally 
thrilled to discover the facilities 
of new EV Building. The labs, 
study . spaces, and _ student 
lounges have all enhanced his 


experience. 

Currently, Hasan is doing post- 
doctoral work alongside his for- 
mer supervisor, Sofiene Tahar. 
"We (myself, Dr. Tahar and a cou- 
ple of PhD students) are trying to 
extend the theories that I had 
developed in my PhD program to 
be able to analyze a broader 
range of systems and properties." 

Tahar is enthusiastic about 
Hasan's contributions, pointing 
out the thesis has attracted 
attention, and potential collobo- 
rations with, Cambridge Univers- 
ity, the University of Manchester 
and telecommunications firm 
Ericsson Montreal. 

Hasan hopes to find a teaching 
position and urges other stu- 
dents to pursue their goals, "if we 
keep our confidence and faith in 
ourselves we can really make a 
difference." 


=~ 


Remembering and moving forward 


As an undergrad in 1990, Sonia 
Cancian learned about a book 
on the Italian-Canadian immi- 
gration experience from anoth- 
er student. She could not have 
predicted the impact that book 
would have on her own career. 
Cancian’s valedictory speech 
tops off an impressive career at 
Concordia. She completed her dis- 
sertation a year ago, examining let- 
ters to determine the effect of 
migration experienced by new 
arrivals to Canada and their loved 
ones in Italy. The work focuses on 


the three decades following WWI, - 


which were marked by high 
migration to Canada from Italy. 
"[My research] shows the vari- 
ous ways in which individuals 
attempted to comprehend, 
engage with and explain the pro- 
found changes they experienced 
over time, through the letters 


they wrote over forty years ago.” 

Cancian is currently working 
on a SSHRC postdoc at the 
University of Minnesota with 
world migration expert Donna 
Gabaccia. Her dissertation man- 
uscript has been accepted for 
publication with the University 
of Manitoba Press. 

Cancian completed her 
research through the PhD in 
Humanities program because, "it 
offered the realization of a 
dream for me to engage in grad- 
uate work that was not limited 
by disciplinary boundaries.” 

She sees that opportunity as 
specific to this institution. 
"Concordia is a place that wel- 
comes innovative research 
ideas and encourages critical 
thinking inside and outside the 
parameters of conventional 
research domains.” 


In addition to innovative 
research models, Cancian is 
appreciative of her supervisors, 
Graham Carr and Sally Cole, 
and of the faculty in general 
"who engage with students and 
offer unwavering critical sup- 
port and encouragement in the 
learning process.” 

Taking up Albert Einstein's 
emphasis on the importance of 
passion and curiosity, Cancian 
urged her fellow graduates dur- 
ing the afternoon Arts and 
Science convocation ceremony 
to hold those qualities dear as 
they “are hallmarks of intellec- 
tual, creative and professional 
development. I believe that 
they, in tandem with determi- 
nation and resilience, support 
and mentorship, are the funda- 
mental driving forces behind 
achieving success in education.” 


Original research and teaching 


Maria Kalamas earned her PhD 
in Administration by developing 
a model to study shopping con- 
venience and to assess the 
importance of convenience to 
consumers. In the end, she deter- 
mined that shopping conven- 
ience is extremely important in 
terms of satisfaction and loyalty. 
Her findings also reveal that con- 
sumers perceive online retailers 
as offering greater overall shop- 
ping convenience than their 
brick-and-mortar equivalents. 
She credits supervisor Michel 


Laroche with helping her hone 
her research skills. Under his 
mentoring she has made numer- 
ous conference presentations 
and co-authored publications in 
several leading journals. 
“Through individual and collab- 
orative research endeavours, I 
gained extensive experience in 
conceptualizing and conducting 
original research in marketing” 
Kalamas has taken those skills 
to her new position as assistant 
professor at the Michael J. Coles 
College of Business at Kennesaw 


State University in Georgia. In 
her professorial role, she hopes 
to contribute to a “vibrant and 
challenging environment, where 
colleagues and students grow 


. and excel. My goal is to engage 


students in the learning experi- 
ence through traditional and 
innovative didactic means’ 

Ultimately, she hopes to make 
a significant lifetime contribu- 
tion to the marketing discipline, 
a goal that will help her become 
“a well-respected ambassador of 
my alma mater” 


MA research 





is golden 
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Javad Lavaei demonstrated exceptional innovation with Master’s research. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 

What Lavaei did was break his 
research into eight sub-prob- 
lems, each in itself was an 
important and difficult prob- 
lem that had been explored for 
a number of years with no effi- 
cient solution. He came up with 
solutions for each, then 
brought them together to 
develop a comprehensive 
means to synthesize and ana- 
lyze decentralized controllers. 

More importantly, he demon- 
strated the work. “We successful- 
ly applied some of our ideas to the 
practical example of flight forma- 
tion, where a set of unmanned 
aerial vehicles accomplished a 
mission cooperatively. 

As Aghdam underlined, the 
achievement is impressive. 
“This problem has been studied 
by the control community for 
about 25 years, and the method 
proposed by Javad is one of the 
most effective techniques so far. 
He is also the first researcher in 
the world to obtain necessary 


and sufficient conditions for 
robust stability of a class of 
uncertain control systems.” 

With this success, Lavaei has 
moved on to doctoral work at the 
California Institute of Technology. 
There he is collaborating with 
researchers John Doyle and 
Steven Low trying to figure out 
how to optimize virtual traffic on 
the electronic highway. 

The way information flows 
through the Internet is actually 
based on decentralized con- 
trol, but as Lavaei underlined, 
“It is by no means optimal and 
its performance can _ be 
improved significantly. The 
reason is that the current 
architecture of the internet is 
built and engineered by com- 
puter science people, while the 
problem should really be tack- 
led by control guys.” 

So, if one day it becomes 
much quicker for you to upload 
photos to your Flickr or Kodak 
Gallery, you'll know who you 
have to thank. 


CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 


The Honorary Degree and Convocation 
Committee (HDCC), a joint Board/Senate 
committee, is seeking nominations 
for candidates for honorary degrees. 


For details on criteria for nominees, — 
eligibility, nomination and submission 
procedures, please go. to: cjournal.concordia.ca 


The deadline for nominations is Dec. 19 





Art is all around you 





Artist Peter Gibson, aka Roadsworth, uses the public space (such as the parking lot at Montreal’s TOHU, pictured 
here) as his canvas to add a new dimension of artistic expression to the city. "Operating in the public arena is 
such a charged space, but it's so predictable,” says Gibson. “I want to create surprise and pose questions.” 


Russ COOPER 


Art is very personal for many 
teens — especially if their bodies 
and their world are the canvas. 
For associate art education pro- 
fessor Lorrie Blair, this changing 
palette is presenting colourful 
new ways to teach art. 

As part of the Canadian 
Society for Education in Art's 
annual conferrence Changing 
Connections, Communities and 
Contexts, Blair facilitated a work- 
shop on her project, Teenage Cul- 
tural Practices: Setting a Research 
Agenda on Nov 8. 

Focusing on popular visual 
culture, Blair received a SSHRC 
grant of $25 000 to explore art's 
changing role in the classroom, 
particularly in the areas of fash- 
ion, the body (modifications 
such as piercings and tattoos), 
media, and place (public and pri- 
vate physical space, as well as 
virtual online arenas). Running 
through all, is a sense of explor- 
ing identity — how teens identify 
themselves with these different 
expressions, and then how 


teachers approach the issue in 





Tattoos, piercings and other body 
modifications have become an 
invaluable teaching tool, says Blair. 
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the classroom. 

She's noticed many art educa- 
tion students coming from 
CEGEPs and entering elemen- 
tary schools as part of their 
teacher training program have 
tattoos and piercings. "Many 
have come from an environment 
of experimentation and a place 
where tattoos are more accepted 
than in the past,” says Blair. 

The trend got her thinking 
about the connection to one's 
expression of identity. It led her 
to investigate modern-day Irish- 
Canadians, and the tradition of 
Celtic tattoos. 

"The sense of identity is very 
important to Irish-Canadians, so 
the tattoo reinforces that identi- 
ty, says Blair. "It's meaningful to 
their sense of family and belong- 
ing. My research really just 
branched from there." 

To give participants an idea of 
art influencing ‘place, Blair 
invited artist Peter Gibson, aka 
Roadsworth. Gibson has become 
well-known for __ stenciling 
thought-provoking images on 
streets around Montreal. While 
striking to some, his art was con- 
sidered a nuisance to others. 
In 2004, he was arrested on 53 
counts of mischief, faced a 
potential $200 000 in fines and 
was banned from entering cer- 
tain Plateau neighbourhoods. 
His tale has recently been made 
into a documentary film by Alan 
Kohl entitled Roadsworth, to be 
shown at Concordias Cinema 
Politica on Nov. 21. 

His goal has always been to 
pose questions of the public, to 
bring a sense of inquisitive beau- 
ty to the often-drab cityscape. 

"What I do is sort of transmit- 
ting wishes - I wish there was 
more beauty in the city, I wish we 


would question our politics a bit 
more,” he says. "There's a mes- 
sage behind my art, but it's not 
clear. It's a mystery. My justifica- 
tion is that my art is a reflection 
of the world.” 

For Blair, there aren't many 
better examples of inspira- 
tional art for teachers. 
"[Roadsworth's art] demon- 
strates the type of innovation 
that we want to bring into the 
classroom,’ says Blair. 

One key element Blair is quick 
to qualify is that her research has 
embraced teens’ affinity with art 
not as an example of their delin- 
quency, but rather as incredible 
opportunity to use their fascina- 
tion as a teaching tool. 

"We're not looking at teens as if 
theyre problematic. It's appreci- 
ating what they do, understand- 
ing it, and making it accessible,’ 
she says. "There are so many 
teaching possibilities using their 
practice. By using their interests, 
you can learn about art ‘history, 
colour, design... anything you 
need to teach.” 

"I found it interesting that 
teachers are now taking more 
risks, they're definitely acknowl- 
edging new art forms where 
they would before be consid- 
ered delinquent,” says Gibson. 
"It's definitely enlightening to 
approach kids on their level." 

The findings of Blair's work- 
shop will be distilled into a jour- 
nal bringing theory and practice 
together for art teachers, entitled 
the Canadian Art Teacher 
Journal. Blair hopes the book will 
be ready for release for the 2009 
national art education confer- 
ence at UBC in Vancouver. 

For more on the conference, 
and the department,turn to 
pages 7 and 8. 
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ACCOLADES 


JMSB students continue to out do themselves at competitions 
around the continent. Nick D'Urbano, Kevin Gardner Gregory, 
Thomas Horvath and Cleo Roch represented their school at the 
CIBER Case Challenge in Ohio and came in third place overall, 
under the tutelage of lead coach Jessica Andrews. Meanwhile, 
Kalil Diaz, Caster Parham, Matthew Parker-Jones and Karan 
Shanmugarajah made up one of four teams to reach the finals at 
the McCombs International Business Challenge in Austin, Texas. 
According to Coach Mark Haber "there are no rankings after the 
winner, but we were told by judges that it was very close between us 
and [University of Hong Kong] so I'll take it as a second place.” 


~e- 


Constantinos Constantinides (Computer Science and Software 
Engineering) was recognized for his work on two different papers. 
He received the Outstanding Student Paper Award with co-author 
Elaheh Safari Sharifabadi at the ACM Annual International 
Conference on the Ada Programming Language last month in 
Portland, Oregon. Meanwhile, his paper "An Algebraic Query 
Method for Static Program Analysis and Measurement” co-authored 
with Hamoun Ghanbari, was awarded best Paper for Software 
Engineering Track in Los Angeles earlier this year. 


~e- 


Congratulations go out to author and Concordia alumni Nino 
Ricci for his second Governor General's Literary Award. His win- 
ning novel, The Origin of Species details the hardships of Alex, a 
PhD student at Concordia in the mid-80s, and his search for love 
and meaning. Ricci will accept the $25 000 prize from the Right 
Honourable Michaélle Jean at the 72nd presentation of the GG's 
Literary Awards on Dec. 10th at Rideau Hall in Ottawa. 


NQo 


Nghi M. Nguyen (Building, Civil and Environmental Engineering) 
has been asked by CAE, the world leader in flight simulation and 
pilot training, to develop a project management curriculum training 
for its project managers worldwide. The training is based on CAE's 
needs and the market's best practices. Course deliveries were coor- 
dinated globally and the first session began with CAE'’s project man- 
agers in Australia, followed by those in Germany, U.K., U.S. and par- 
ticularly in Montreal where five sessions have been dedicated to 
Canadian project managers to date. 


~e 


Paul Grosman won the first prize ($1 000) in the undergraduate 
category at the student paper competition of the Canadian 
Transportation Research Forum for his paper based on his BSc 
Environmental Science Honours thesis. The research, aimed at 
reducing moose-vehicle collisions using computer simulations, was 
co-supervised by Jochen Jaeger and Pascale Biron. 


Biron also supervised the winners of the best undergraduate and 
best graduate student presentation awards at a regional meeting of 
the Association of American Geographers in Plymouth, New 
Hampshire. Rob Carver, a BSc Environmental Science Honours 
student, won the undergraduate award Yannick Rousseau, a first 
year student in the MSc Geography, Urban and Environmental 
Studies, won the graduate award. 


~oe 


As Prince Charles celebrated his 60" birthday, commentators have 
been weighing in on the role of the monarchy. Among thenh was 
information and documentation analyst Estelle Bouthillier, in the 
Office of the President. A recognized expert on the royal family, she 
is often called upon by the LCN/TVA network to provide her obser- 
vations. 


~oQ 


A paper co-authored by Doru-Florin Chiper, M.N.S. Swamy, 
M.O. Ahmad and Thanos Stouraitis, entitled “Systolic 
Algorithms and a Memory-Based Design Approach for a Unified 
Architecture for the Computation of DCT/DST/IDCT/IDSTY 
received the Constantin Budeanu Prize at the recent General 
Meeting of the Members of the Romanian Academy. 
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World cafés spark conversation 


Concordia tried a different 
form of open consultations last 
week, when students, staff and 
faculty participated in two 
world café's — one held in SGW’s 
LB atrium, the other held in 
Loyola's CJ atrium - as part of 
the university's strategic plan- 
ning process. The open consul- 
tations have captured the imag- 
ination and interest not only of 
the Concordia community, but 
also of the local and national 
press. 

Approved and promoted by 
President Judith Woodsworth, 
this was the first time the world 
café approach has been used at 
the university. The world café is 
based on the premise that peo- 
ple are most creative and pro- 
ductive when they are in a com- 
fortable, accepting environ- 
ment such as one might find at 
a small café and are encouraged 
to discuss questions of interest 
in a constructive, forward-look- 
ing manner. Concordia’s world 
café events were proposed by 
Geoff Selig, Anne Waymann and 
David Gobby, administrative 
staff members and graduates of 
Concordia’s Applied Human 
Sciences Master's program. 

The innovative democratic 
process encouraged one invi- 
tee, Design and Computation 
Arts professor pk langshaw. "I 
was really curious,” she said. "I 
don't know that we've done this 
before.” 

The opportunity to trade 
ideas was appreciated. "As a fac- 
ulty member, I do not always 
have access to, or an under- 


standing of the perspective of 


faculty, staff or students from 
departments outside my/own,’ 
added langshaw. | 

Arts and Science Academic 
Counselor Maria Ponte was 
intrigued by the process 
because she feels she has an 
equal stake in the strategic 
planning process. "I'm a gradu- 
ate twice over, and I work here," 
she said. 

On each day, the world café 
discussion progressed naturally 
over a two-hour period. Partici- 
pants were twice asked to 
change tables, join a new group 
of participants and build upon 
previous conversations. Partici- 
pants kept track of their ideas 
and insights by writing, draw- 
ing and doodling on large paper 
tablecloths using coloured 
markers. 

One faculty member com- 
mented; "I found it valuable to 
meet different members of the 
community and discuss differ- 





The world café provided a relaxed, collaborative atmosphere for all members of the Concordia community to share 


their vision of the road ahead. 


ent views of Concordia. We did- 
n't always agree, but we listened 
and understood each other." 

Langshaw agreed, saying, 
"The conversation moved from 
our individual concerns to our 
collective potential for success. 
We're all quite committed to 
this university.” 

Participants at both world 
café events - established and 
fresh faces alike —- were a blend- 
ing of those who had received 
invitations, and those who took 
it upon themselves to join in. 
Regardless of their level of 
experience, they freely shared 
their opinions as they moved 
from table to table, pausing 
only to listen to the organizers’ 
comments. 

Elizabeth Hunt, coordinator 
the University of the Streets 
Cafés, joined the discourse 
when she realized there were 
still places available to see how 
this unique model of conversa- 
tion worked. 

Hunt has a definite vision of 
Concordia, one that "bursts the 
space of the ivory tower with 
permeable boundaries between 
the university and the commu- 
nity. People and ideas should 
move back and forth.” 

Far from alone in her vision, 
another group of participants 
presented a very similar image 
of the university as a city, with 
each department as a neigh- 
bourhood. Within that model, 


"neighbourhoods are people- 
friendly, [a place] where you 
can relax and share ideas in an 
open, welcoming town square.” 

As each table summed up 
their discussions, the need to 
define Concordia as independ- 
ent of traditional markers of 
success ("We need to redefine 
the term ‘excellence’ so that it 
includes not only research, but 
teaching, community service 
and community leadership as 
well") and to promote who we 
are and what we do best was 


voiced repeatedly. Another 
written comment: "We must 
define our success through 
comparison to others as well as 
with regard to what we want 
ourselves to be." 

One participant summed up 
her table's discussion by quot- 
ing a student's observation: 
"Tell me what your values are, 
and I'll decide if they align with 
mine, and then I'll come study 
here.” 

The student, Jade Verdieu, is 
in her first semester, studying 


IN MEMORIAM 


Peyman Gohari 


Peyman Gohari died peacefully, 
surrounded by his family just a 
few days short of his 38” birthday. 

Gohari was an associate pro- 
fessor in the Department of 
Electrical and Computer 


Engineering. His research inter- 
ests were control of discrete- 


event systems and formal 
methods. He received a BSc 
degree in Electrical and 
Computer Engineering from 
the University of Tehran, Iran, 
in 1992, MSc and PhD degrees 
in Control from University of 
Toronto. He joined Concordias 
faculty upon completing his 


PhD in 2002. 

He passed away at the 
Montreal Neurological Hospital. 
Gohari is survived by his wife 
Nouri, and his 4-year-old son 
Armin. A celebration of his life 
was held on Nov. 13 at Toronto's 
Islamic Iranian Center. 

In lieu of flowers, donations 
can be made to the Montreal 
Neurological Institute. On the 
memo portion of the cheque 
please write: Dr. Del Maestro's 
Research in memory of Peyman 
Gohari. 

For a personal memorial go 
to: cjournal.concordia.ca 
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languages and business. "Stu- 
dents want practical knowl- 
edge, not theory. McGill may be 
successful because it is well 
known, but Concordia pro- 
duces successful students,” said 
Verdieu. 

One faculty member summed 
up his world café experience as 
follows: "The world cafés are an 
incredibly efficient way to build 
community and a most effec- 
tive and innovative method of 
gathering and prioritizing data 
with decisions in mind.’ 

All participants were curious 
about how their contributions 
feed into Concordia’s final 
strategic plan. Organizers will 
ensure that the colourful dis- 
cussion table notes will be 
made available for all to see on 
the strategic planning website 
(www.concordia.ca/strategic- 
planning/). In addition, a 
report based on the discussion 
table notes will be prepared 
and presented to Woodsworth 
as part of the open consultation 
process. 

Everyone connected to Con- 
cordia is encouraged to visit the 
strategic planning website, join 
the discussion and contribute 
his or her ideas. As well, every- 
one is encouraged to attend the 
next set of open consultations, 
slated for Nov. 26 [Loyola cam- 
pus from 3:30 - 5 p.m. in SPS- 
110] and 27 [SGW campus from 
3:30 - 5 p.m. in H-110]. 

You have a chance to con- 
tribute to Concordia's collective 
future. Participate in the strate- 
gic planning open consulta- 
tions and make your ideas 
known. 


jlourna 
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Chancellor energizes sustainable leadership 


Thanks to the generous support 
of our chancellor, Concordia 
will continue to demonstrate 
leadership in environmentally 
and socially aware business 
education. 

The David O’Brien Centre for 
Sustainable Enterprise and the 
David O'Brien Distinguished 
Professorship in Sustainable 
Enterprise were announced at a 
reception on Noy. 18. 

O'Brien's gift of $2 million will 
establish the Centre that will 
work with organizations in envi- 
ronmental protection, social jus- 
tice and ethical corporate gover- 
nance, among other areas. The 
academic exploration funded by 
this gift will establish the centre 
as a leader in research, teaching 
and practice in this field. 

“I feel strongly about providing 
future generations with the 
knowledge and resources they 
need to protect our environment 
and improve social equity,’ said 
O'Brien. "Concordia has proven 
to the business community and 
others that it is a Canadian leader 
in sustainability. I am pleased to 
choose to establish this profes- 
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Chancellor David O’Brien’s (second from left) gift was marked at an event with (from left) JMSB Dean Sanjay Sharma, President Judith Woodsworth, Chair 
of the Board of Governors, Peter Kruyt and Kathy Assayag, VP Advancement and Alumni Relations. 


sorship at my alma mater’ 

‘This new endeayour has found 
the perfect home at the John 
Molson School of Business. Dean 
Sanjay Sharma held a Canada 
Research Chair in Organizational 
Sustainability at Wilfrid Laurier 
University before coming to 
Concordia in Aug. 2007. 


“The Centre will focus on envi- 
ronmental and social problems 
as business opportunities, not as 
a cost of doing business. The solu- 
tions to these complex issues will 
be framed as positive business 
trajectories rooted in innovation 
and enterprise development, 
said Sharma. 


“Mr. O'Brien's profound gen- 
erosity bolsters our efforts to 
become a leading international 
teaching and research hub in cor- 
porate sustainability and will 
allow us to further strengthen our 
ties to the community,’ said 
Concordia President and Vice- 
Chancellor Judith Woodsworth. 


ONTHERECORD 


"We are proud of his success as an 
alumnus and are grateful for his 
willingness to give back, both as 
Chancellor and as a major donor. 

In addition to his role as chan- 
cellor, Loyola graduate O'Brien is 
Chairman of the Royal Bank of 
Canada and Chairman of EnCana 
Corporation. 





Strategic planning an opportunity to be heard 


One of my “dream goals” is to 
make strategic planning 
exciting. 

Odd, you say? Consider this: 
Of all the phrases we hear at 
the university, probably none is 
more naturally yawn-inducing 
than “strategic planning” Yet, 
few activities have more poten- 
tial to have a huge positive 
impact on Concordia. 

When we feel overwhelmed 
by preparing to teach our next 
class, admit our next student, 
process our next purchase 
order, or answer our next 
phone call or email, it’s hard to 
see why we should get involved 
in some “top-down strategic 
planning exercise, especially 
when we can't always escape 
the feeling that the big deci- 
sions have already been made. 
Let me assure you that they 
haven't, and it’s not. 

Our academic mission is far 
and away our most important 
task. I believe we should all be 
deeply involved in making sure 
it’s front and centre in the plan- 
ning process. Planning hap- 
pens whether or not we choose 


to take part. Doesn't it make 
more sense to be involved than 
to be disengaged? Planning 
definitely has an impact on 
what we all do; the priorities 
we set in the next few weeks 
will help us make rational and 
fair decisions about where to 
put our resources when diffi- 
cult choices have to be made. 
Finally, planning is quite simply 
a terrific opportunity to have a 
say in making Concordia the 
kind of place we want it to be. 
So what has happened so 
far? About two years ago we 
began a planning process with 
ever-increasing academic and 
community involvement. 
Committees were _ struck, 
reports produced, and, last 
fall, the Senate Committee on 
Academic Planning and 
Priorities synthesized it all. 
With the encouragement and 
close personal involvement of 
then-President Michael Di 
Grappa, we consulted Faculty 
Councils and Senate, held 
open meetings and gathered 
abundant feedback. In paral- 
lel, Vice-President Louise 


Dandurand, her team and the 
Faculties put a lot of work into 
producing what I think is a ter- 
rific strategic research plan. It’s 
no dry or dusty document, but 
one through which our institu- 
tional life blood courses. For 
the last few months, we've been 
working to define our “institu- 
tional academic signatures’; 
not just research, but the pro- 
grams and outreach activities 
that make us proud to be what 
we are. This collective effort is 
feeding the current planning 
process with academic ideas 
and direction, but we need to 
hear even more from everyone. 

Here are half a dozen ways 
you can get involved now: 

1. Learn. Download and read 
the documents; 

2. Assess. Decide for yourself 
whether the proposed direc- 
tions are the right ones for us; 

3. Speak up. Attend an open 
consultation, submit a com- 
ment on the web page, or take 
the web survey; 

4. Engage. Discuss the 
process or the plan with col- 
leagues and make a depart- 


mental submission; 

5. Act. Fill in the sample 
action plans with the things 
that you think need to be done 
to make Concordia the kind of 
place you want it to be; 

6. Talk to me. I'm delighted to 
accept invitations to debate all 
the reasons why I believe aca- 
demic faculty and _ staff 

~absolutely have to be involved 
in charting our course for the 
next decade. 

What comes after this 
semester, you ask? Our 
President is deeply interested 
in hearing your views about 
such matters as employee 
relations, faculty recruitment 
and retention, and the student 
experience. Expect to see a 
small number of presidential 
panels struck to look into the 
main outcomes from this 
semester (another reason for 
your voice to be heard right 
away). Expect to see a draft 
plan submitted to and dis- 
cussed by Senate, by the 
Committee on Academic 
Planning and Priorities, and 
by Faculty Councils. That 


process of collegial discussion 
will be essential as the final 
plan is shaped prior to sub- 
mission to the Board of 
Governors for endorsement 
late next spring. 

Want to hear more on this 
topic? Invite me to visit your unit! 
So much is strategic that may 
not seem so at first blush - 
defining our “institutional sig- 
natures, the deliberations of the 
Provost's Working Group on 
Teaching and Learning and the 
projects that the Vice-Provosts 
have under way to promote the 
recognition of our most out- 
standing students and faculty, 
and the recruitment and reten- 
tion of even more new col- 
leagues. Concordia’s academic 
faculty, staff and students are 
the most important people in 
my working life, and I know our 
academic units have terrific 
ideas about making Concordia a 
better place. Your views mean a 
lot to President Woodsworth 
and to me. Make them count. 
Make them heard! 


Provost David GRAHAM 
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Imagining change 


On Nov. 16, the Concordia community was invited to celebrate its 


successes, welcome its new president and ‘imagine great change. 


For two hours the audience was treated to performances, produc- 


tions and a short video presenting some of our key researchers talk- 
ing about their work and its impact beyond the institution, and a talk 
by René Balcer. 
The afternoon program started as soon as guests arrived where 
they were greeted by Ma and Pa Ubu (Gabrielle Cryan and Avi 
Bendahan, below) in full regalia from the King Ubu production first 
presented earlier this year under the direction of Mark Sussman. 
The entry to the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall was filled with per- 
formers and projections setting the tone for the event. In addition to 
musical performances and theatrical scenes, guests were treated to a 
sword fight from The Three Musketeers performed by Robert 
Montcalm and Jon Verrall (right) and a comical dance piece, Duet for 
One Plus Digressions choreographed and performed by Andrew 
Turner (below right), in collaboration with Milan Gervais. 


JANE SHULMAN 


The message: We must change 
the way we think about energy 
use if we want to avoid further 


environmental devastation of 


the planet and the eventual 
extinction of our species. It 
won't be easy, but it is possi- 
ble. 

The messengers were Con- 
cordia faculty members who 
presented at The Future of our 
Planet, the second instalment 


of the AlumNights series of 


weekly panel discussions being 


held through the month of 


November. 
Judith Patterson of Geology 
presented evidence that the 





AlumNights — ‘Future of the Planet’ 


planet is running out of oil. 
Damon 
Geography explained that car- 
bon dioxide emissions from 
transportation are a leading 


cause of climate change. And 


Jim Grant of Biology noted that 


environmental effects of our 
energy use will eventually lead 
to an uninhabitable planet. 
They discussed alternative 
forms of energy and suggested 
that 
improve 


must 
public 
transportation and develop 
strategies that make it easier 
(and less expensive) for people 


governments 
access to 


to make green choices. 
The series was conceived by 
Professor Linda Dyer, of the 


Matthews of 


Management Department, 


and Professor Saul Carliner, of 


the Education Department. 
Carliner 
inspired by a workshop they 


Dyer and were 


attended at the Centre for 
Teaching and _ Learning 


Services last year. 
“One of 
involved each faculty member 


the . exercises 
speaking for 10 minutes as if it 
was the first class of the term; 
explained Dyer. “Saul and | 
were amazed at how interest- 
ing it was to have a lay person's 
view of all the exciting things 
that were being done, and we 
started talking about how we 
could bring this to people in a 
public way. 


Dyer and Carliner envi- 
sioned a panel format, where 
each professor could speak on 
a brdad theme from their 
research and teaching per- 
and then answer 


audience questions. The hope 


spective, 


was that faculty would enjoy 
the change of pace of speaking 
in a different forum, where 
preparing students for exams 
and essays was not part of the 
equation. 

The pair wrote a proposal 
that eventually landed on the 
Arts 
Alumni Officer Derek Linetsky. 


desk- of and Science 


Seeing an opportunity to 
develop the idea into an alum- 
ni event, Linetsky set out to 





















discover what themes would 
interest people most. 

The first AlumNights panel, 
The Fallout of the American 
Presidential Election, was held 
the evening after the elections. 
The Faculty Club was packed 
and Dyer said the evening 
popped with lively discussion 
and debate. 

While the panels target 
Concordia alumni, Dyer has 
been pleasantly surprised to 
see a number of students in 
attendance. She said they are 
a positive addition to the dis- 
cussions. 

“It’s just been so exciting to 
see this turn into something 
real,” said Dyer. 


AHAVYDOLOHd 18d 


Sharing privacy 


Russ COOPER 


Personal privacy is something 
many of us hold dear — it's some- 
thing we don't (by definition) 
share. But for those involved in 
the Inner Space/Outer Place proj- 
ect, it's an opportunity to reflect 
and invite people in. 

Inner Space is a project of the 
department of Art Education 
helping clientele of Montreal's 
St. James Drop-in Centre to 
explore their own idea of priva- 
cy, as well as their own artistic 
intuition by creating personal- 
ized ‘privacy panels’ for the 
bunk beds of Montreal's Old 
Brewery Mission. 

"This process is really 
empowering for those who call 
the Old Brewery home,” says 
Art Education lecturer Carol 
Beer Houpert. 

Last year, Amy Neff, the archi- 
tect performing renovations on 
the Old Mission, approached Art 
Education professor Linda 
Szabad-Smyth. Interested in cre- 
ating something special for a 
community centre, Neff gave her 
and her colleagues panels of 10- 
pound cotton specially made for 


this project and requested they 
use their to creativity to enhance 
the space. 

Using the elements of art with 
the principals of design, Beer 
Houpert and her students met 
those from the St. James to share 
their artistic passion and, in the 
process, taught different tech- 
niques to transform the plain cot- 
ton canvases. The St. James clien- 
tele used paints and dyes to create 
their own personal pieces of art 
that doubled as individualized 
walls encompassing their own 
space around their beds at the 
Old Brewery. 

The project has been expanded 
in its second year — last year saw 
five panels transformed and a 
vernissage at the Old Brewery (see 
Journal, April 5, 2007). This year's 
Inner Space saw 12 privacy panels. 
As well, a third edition is in the 
works for next year. 

From the start, Beer Houpert 
says the project became some- 
thing more than just teaching and 
learning about art. 

"The participants became part 
of a new community, rather than 
being just a number,” she says. 
"The project has always been 
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Two students reflect upon the Inner Space/Outer Place privacy panels at the FOFA Gallery vernissage on Nov. 7. 


about community giving back to 
community.” 

Alexis Boyle, a BFA Art 
Education student involved in 
Inner Space, knew the project fit 
in perfectly with the spirit 
embodied at the drop-in centre. 
"I loved it,” Boyle says. "As soon 
as I walked in, I knew I wanted 
to work here.” / 

To inspire her students at the 
St. James, Boyle brought in a 
book of world textiles - many of 
which featured birds of all sorts. 

This was not lost on Paul Hicks, 
an inhabitant of the St. James and 
the Old Brewery and a participant 


in the project. Hicks decorated his 
privacy panels with swans he 
carved into rubber stamps. Even 
with 10-years experience produc- 
ing art on his own, Hicks couldn't 
explain why he chose birds for his 
work. "I just did it. 1 didn't think 
about it,” he says. But when Boyle 
explains that birds are often a 
symbol associated with love and 
freedom, the soft spoken Hicks 
nods and smiles. "Maybe that's 
why,’ he says. 

"Every panel is unique 
because everyone has a story to 
tell,” adds Anne-Marie Beaulieu, 
co-coordinator of Old Brewery's 


art workshop. 

While the focus remains on art 
education, Beer Houpert says the 
virtue of art is inherent without 
trying to evoke the therapeutic 
benefits. "It doesn't matter who 
you are, art always makes you feel 
good when you make it.” 

The passion and heart of all 
those involved is undeniable to 
anyone who experiences the art 
in this way. For some, they can't 
say enough. For Hicks, perhaps 
simply speaking from the heart is 
enough. 

"It's something really different. 
It made me feel good,” Hicks says. 








Laurel Hart and Christina Thompson (right) presented their installation Of Roots and Synapses on Nov. 7. 


Russ COOPER 


The lines defining art education, 
much like art itself, have blurred 
over the years. But that evolu- 
tion represents a terrific oppor- 
tunity for new ideas to discuss 
and focus on. 

Held from Nov. 6 to 8, 
Concordias Art Education 
department presented Changing 
Connections, Communities and 
Contexts — a national conference 


bringing together art educators, 
researchers and students to 
explore innovative examples of 
art education inside and outside 
the classroom. 

"There's a tremendous 
amount of change in art educa- 
tion happening right now. What 
kind of art we teach and how we 
teach it. It's a time of great flux,” 
says art education professor and 
chair Cathy Mullen, who also 
served as conference co-chair. 


"The goal of the conference was 
to get people together and to 
learn from each other.” 

Roughly150 artists, researchers, 
teachers and students partook in 
the conference, coming from all 
over Canada, the U.S., and as far 
away as South Africa — a sizable 
and diverse crowd that surpassed 
expectations. 

"It made for an active confer- 
ence, a wonderful exchange of 
professional knowledge and prac- 
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Art of education 


tices, and an exceptional learning 
experience for students,’ says 
Mullen. "The comment we heard 
over and over again was, ‘what a 
rich and high-quality range of 
presentations. Our program was 
packed with amazing stuff. We 
were really pleased.” 

The crowd came to engage 
with nearly 80 presenters in 60 
sessions exploring the role of art 
and art education in society 
today. Coming from different 
universities, private and public 
schools, and community-based 
programs, presenters took an 
interdisciplinary approach to 
topics ranging from gender dif- 
ferences to sustainability to new 
media in the classroom. 

"We live in a complex culture 
where we encounter visual 
imagery all the time,” says 
Mullen. "So as art educators, we 
are continually asking ourselves, 
‘what is our role and responsibil- 
ity in educating students to 
become active and critical par- 
ticipants in this culture?” 

Some of the presentations 
included MA students. Christina 
Thompson and Laurel Hart's Of 
Roots and Synapses, a perform- 





ance/installation piece explor- 
ing collaborative life history 
research, as well as PhD student 
Hilary Inwood’s The Greening of 
Art Education, investigating how 
art education can intersect envi- 
ronmental and sustainability 
education. 

Outside of the parameters of 
the conference, the Art Education 
department also organized an 
alumni reception. However, the 
timing provided the chance for 
many alumni to speak and take 
part in conference events, saying 
nothing of being able to revisit 
their alma mater. 

For Mullen, seeing her former 
students and younger col- 
leagues take art education in 
brave new directions gives her a 
positive sense the field is mov-- 
ing further into inspirational 
territory. 

"As we look at the changes hap- 
pening in our field, I'm picking up 
wonderful ideas from our 
younger colleagues,” she says. "To 
see those who have just begun 
their careers and their creative 
thinking and commitment to 
teaching, they are really changing 
the way things are done” 
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Talkin’ ‘bout a revolution 


KAREN HERLAND 


It's been four decades since the 
pivotal era of the late ’60s. It's been 
forty years since 1968 — a year that 
saw thunderous student protests, 
stormy social unrest, the deafen- 
ing Vietnam war and the silencing 
assassinations of Martin Luther 
King Jr. and Bobby Kennedy. 

It's been a long time since that 
noise rung out. But the reverbera- 
tions of that time are still being 
felt — and debated. 

"Obama could not have won 
without the civil rights move- 
ment, and in France, Sarkozy 
campaigned on an anti-1968-era 
return to authority,’ 
Sociology post-doc Ivan Carel. 
Carel organized 1968 - Societies in 
Crisis: A Global Perspective under 
the Concordia Chair in Quebec 
Studies, Jean-Philippe Warren of 
the Sociology and Anthropology 
department. The two-day confer- 
ence attracted researchers from 
North America and Europe with 
widely diverse interests. 


says 


Russ COOPER 


Seeing beauty in the face of disre- 
pair takes a special eye. Helping 
to uncover that beauty and share 
it with the community takes a 
special heart. 

The students and lecturer of 
ARTE 432 are lucky enough to 
have both. 

Aimed at preparing students 
to develop and carry out a com- 
munity-based art program, Art 
Education lecturer Carol Beer 
Houpert's ARTE 432 is helping to 
restore NDG's Empress Theatre — 
a spectacular auditorium that's 
seen years of neglect. 

Located on Sherbrooke St. 
W., the Empress is a rare find 
anywhere - it's one of the last 
Egyptian-themed art nouveau 
theatres in North America. Beer 
Houpert and her class is now in 
the stages of laying down the 
figurative foundation for the 
rebirth of the Empress. When 
the class entered the theatre for 
the first time, they discovered it 
had suffered serious abuse from 
vandals and squatters. Those 
who had misused the theatre 
werent shy about ‘marking 
their territory’ or scratching 
graffiti into the walls. But 


Most people focus on 1968 
through the lens of Vietnam 
protests, Quebec's Quiet Revo- 
lution, or France's union of stu- 
dents with labour to create a 
movement 10 million strong. But 
1968's _ transformative echoes 
were heard from Prague to 
Senegal to Germany to Mexico to 
Japan and beyond. 

"We wanted to bring an inter- 
national perspective and con- 
sider Quebec in the global con- 
text,” explains Carel. The discus- 
sion reflected Quebec's experi- 
ence on the international stage 
and back again. 

Carel pointed out student 
protest was prominent in 
Quebec during that time. The 
nascent CEGEP system was 
months away from producing its 
first graduates and students 
were facing the prospect of a 
university system that was 
almost closed to them. 
Université of Montreal was not 
accepting new students, and 
McGill offered little for 


Francophones. 

The situation came to a head 
when the Union générale des étu- 
diants du Québec (UGEQ) led a 
rally to demand McGill Frangais, a 


. moment that UGEQ VP Louise 


Harel explained was necessary to 
ensure that higher education 
remained focused on “Quebec's 
needs, and not U.S., or Canadian 
corporate interests. Her argu- 
ment, captured in footage from 
an episode of Radio-Canada’s 
Tirez au Clair, was countered by 
newly elected McGill student 
president Julius Grey, who insist- 
ed “economic exploiters are our 
focus, not the language or those 
individuals who speak it” 

The audience gathered in the 
Hall Building laughed apprecia- 
tively at the earnest debate and 
then settled down to hear Harel 
and Grey, now 40 years older, 
wiser and greyer, reflect on the 
times and their role in it. Harel, 
who recently announced she will 
not be seeking re-election in the 
Hochelaga-Maisonneuve riding 


she has held on behalf of the Parti 
Quebecois for nearly 20 years, 
offered cultural context, remind- 
ing the audience that 1968 was 
also the year of Michel Tremblay’s 
Les Belles-Soeurs and Michéle 
Lalonde’s Speak White. 


Grey, who has addressed 
numerous human rights issues 
through his law practice, 


acknowledged how little he 
understood of Quebec at that 
time and stressed, "the need to 
understand how to see ourselves 
outside of our own group, class or 
profession,” and regretted having 
not done so earlier. 

“I was not 
enough of the 
Quebec, and Louise was maybe 
a little too much” Grey also felt 
more hopeful of the current 
potential for change given the 
global economic crisis. “Our 
fundamental beliefs are crum- 
bling before our eyes,” he added. 

Their recollections were tem- 
pered by those of Leon Debien, 
then-administrator at the newly 


nearly aware 


situation 


CLASSACTION 


Art Education restoring the beauty to the jewel of NDG 





A student transfers a design to windows in the Empress Theatre. 


rather than seeing the ugliness 
in what had become of the the- 
atre, the class saw the beauty in 
the artistic process. 

“We decided that since it had 
been covered with graffiti, we 
went with a graffiti theme,” says 
Beer Houpert. "We repainted 





parts of the interior with white 
paint, and our students created 
graffiti that made sense.” 
Among other objectives, 
ARTE 432 aims to have stu- 
dents develop successful 
response activities relating to 
art history and aesthetics; to 
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research cultural, social and 
historical conceptual themes 
and adapt the activities to the 
needs of various populations; 
and participate in an eight- 
week fieldwork placement in a 
community setting where they 
develop a personal philosophy 
relating to the teaching of art. 

For the students, the class is 
perfect for putting their knowl- 
edge into action. Fourth-year stu- 
dents become mentors for sec- 
ond- and third-year students, 
providing their mentees the 
cooperative leadership to go into 
community sites and provide the 
skills to carry out community- 
based art programs. 

By their fourth year, students 
have acquired a vast reservoir of 
art smarts and techniques to 
affect a community. Working in 
teams, the students themselves 
decide where and how they 
would like to make an impact. 
“It’s art made for the public. 
Were saying, ‘this is your space, 
your community.” 

The class has been working in 
collaboration with the Empress 
Cultural Centre, a community 
organization dedicated to 
restoring the NDG theatre. 
Operating with a budget of only 


of 


A poster exhibit was also held. 


formed CEGEP Lionel-Groulx. He 
remarked on the shift from semi- 
nary to public education that the 
CEGEP system represented, and 


how the existing network of 


Catholic student programs provid- 
ed a base for organizing. 
Ultimately, Debien, along with 
Harel and Grey, ushered in a new 
era when the multiple University 
of Quebec campuses opened 
across the province the next year 
in answer to student frustrations. 
These reconciliations and 
responses across the globe were 
analysed during the conference. 


a few thousand dollars, the part- 
nership is helping to prepare the 
Empress to house the Geordie 
Theatre Company in as little as 
two years. The class will contin- 
ue into next semester (as ARTE 
434) as Beer Houpert will collab- 
orate with Concordia head of 
Community Art Department 
Linda Szabad-Smyth to help 
build further installations and 
mosaics in the Empress. 

Flowing with positivity, the 
Empress project itself has taken 
on an inclusive spirit, embracing 
all possible characteristics of its 
NDG home; all ages, colours and 
creeds are reflected in the class’ 
restoration project. 

The students have demon- 
strated a fervent commitment to 
the project ~ a devotion that's 
transcending the regulated 
school hours. For Beer Houpert, 
this is a sign her students truly 
appreciate what art can con- 
tribute to a community. 

“We've all really enjoyed it. It's 
been a real privilege to be part of 
a project like this,” she says. "The 
students have been continuing 
the work in their own time. 
When a student uses their own 
time, you know they're passion- 
ate about the project” 
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Russ Cooper 


The Centre for Oral History and - 


Digital Storytelling's Montreal 
Life Stories has linked up with 
the National Film Board's inter- 
active online CitizenShift initia- 
tive to help bring the stories of 
human rights violation § sur- 
vivors out of the shadows and 
into the light. 

"This project has always been 
about telling the stories that 
reach beyond the victimization 
and the atrocities, and into the 
stories of survival and humani- 
ty,” says Life Stories Project 
Coordinator Lucho van Isschot, 
"but it's the way we're getting 
those stories out there that's 
unique.” 

The collaboration between Life 
Stories and CitizenShift brings the 
stories of survivors of war, geno- 
cide and other human rights vio- 
lations told through a range of 
media, including short videos, 
photographs, written texts and 
podcasts available on their web- 
sites, www.lifestoriesmontreal.ca/ 
and www. citizen.nfb.ca/ 

"We want people to get a sense 
that it was a very human project, 
about the people and not about 
institutions,” says Life Stories’ 
webmaster Caroline  Kiinzle. 
"Videos and blogs change the way 
a story is told, as well as received. 
It adds a whole dimension.” 


For CitizenShift producer 
Reisa Levine, the partnership is 
the ideal way to reach a wider 
audience to educate about such 
atrocities. 

"If you can feel their passion 
through the video, there's an 
immediacy of having someone in 
front of you,” says Levine. "There 
are a lot of people still running 
from human rights violations. So, 
if we can inform and help stop 
some of these situations, that's 
the idea.” 

One-hundred-and-ten people in 
seven research groups are gather- 
ing the stories of human rights 
violation survivors of such atroci- 
ties as the Holocaust, Rwandan 
and Cambodian genocides, and 
political violence in Haiti, Latin 
America and South Asia. The 
groups are made up of university 
faculty (including — principal 
researcher and recent winner of a 
Dean's New Scholar award associ- 
ate professor Steven High) com- 
munity group representatives, as 
well as graduate and undergrad 
students. 

Van Isschot speaks with notice- 
able passion when describing the 
research being done in the 
department. He's quick to point 
out the project wouldnt be possi- 
ble without a $1 million SSHRC 
CURA grant, but he's even quick- 
er to point out the extraordinary 
capacity of this project to bring 
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Solemn stories come to life 
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Remix-To-Rio tells the story of construction of a recording studios for disadvantaged youth in the favelas of Rio. 


the community and the universi- 
ty together. 

"The survivors and storytellers 
sit at the table with professors 
and are completely involved in 
every stage of development,” says 
van Isschot. 

Kiinzle echoes his positivity. 
"Everything is done in such a way 
to ensure that everyone has a 
voice in the process of the 
research and the work, that no 
one is privileged. From this, we 
can really create understanding,” 
she says. 

Many of the stories currently 
available are focused on 


Montreal's Holocaust survivors. 
At the end of WWII, more than 
9 000 Jewish refugees came to 
Montreal. As of today, Montreal is 
home to the _ third-largest 
Holocaust survivor population in 
the world. Life Stories worked 
closely with the Montreal 
Holocaust Memorial Centre to 
digitize 470 interviews over the 
past 20 years — all recovered from 
a box of VHS tapes which sat 
essentially untouched for years. 
For van Isschot and _ all 
involved in the project, these 
stories are too valuable not to be 
told. "You can do oral history 


and collect stories, but it's only 
partially helpful to society if the 
stories aren't shared,” he says. 
"Why not get them out into soci- 
ety right away?” 

The project aims to collect 
500 stories of Montrealers 
whove immigrated from situa- 
tions of violence. The project is 
ongoing, and the invitation to 
share a story remains open. If 
you have a story or know some- 
one who does, project organiz- 
ers are inviting all community 
members to submit two- to 10- 
minute videos or other digital 
stories to the site. 


Sustainability: The key to success for JMSB students 


Conference guides students to adopt sustainable practices and lead their field 


Russ COOPER 


Making an impact without mak- 
ing an impact — this is the future 
of business. And Concordia 
knows it. 

From Nov. 12 to 14, the Career 
Management Services (CMS) 
and the John Molson Sustain- 
able Business Group (JSG) 
teamed up to present the 
Sustainability in Business event. 
Held in several buildings around 
Concordia, the three-day inter- 
active event was focused care- 
fully on students and their 
changing business environment 
where competitive edge means 
everything for success. In today's 
world of business, that success 
hinges upon learning everything 
one can about sustainability 
practices. 

"Many companies and corpo- 
rations are progressively incor- 
porating sustainable practices. 


For many, being sustainable is 
part of their corporate culture,” 
says CMS Career Advisor Shelly 
Elsliger [BEd 05]. "Students who 
are knowledgeable and interest- 
ed in playing an active role in the 
growth of sustainable develop- 
ment will be recognized by 
many top employerg; 

Initially, the JSG (a student 
group only put into motion this 
past summer) planned to have 
one speaker series and one com- 
pany tour this semester. But 
when those from CMS and JSG 
got together to compare ideas, 
both realized a conference like 
this would be most beneficial for 
the JMSB community. 

"We came together to increase 
awareness between business 
and_ sustainability,” says JSG 
Graduate President Chantal 
Forgues. "This conference was 
the perfect opportunity.” 

Attendees at the conference 


participated in two days of 
learning, and one day of seeing 
how sustainable practices are 
being utilized today. 

On Wednesday, JSMB Dean 
Sanjay Sharma (who had an 
integral role in helping establish 
JSG) addressed students regard- 
ing the growing importance of 
sustainability. Two other JMSB 
professors, Clarence Bayne and 
Raymond Paquin, each gave an 
interactive workshop to spark 
further-interest and encourage 
students to become involved. 

Thursday saw participants 
enjoying speeches from indus- 
try leaders, including Ecco- 
Ultra Lounge in HollyWood 
Marketing Director Rami 
Nassour, The Natural Step 
Canada Senior Sustainability 
Advisor John Purkis, Jour de la 
Terre Québec Director Pierre 
Lussier and Alcoa Canada 
Primary Metals Director of 


Human Resources, Health and 
Safety Jerry Touzel. 

On Friday, students experi- 
enced the real thing. The group 
ventured to the town of Kingsey 
Falls to take part in a tour of 
Cascades, whose facility and 
practices are among the most 
sustainable in Canada. 

"That was our plan. We want 
students not just to learn about 
it, but to see it in action,’ says 
Forgues. 

"Five years ago, there werent 
many students asking about sus- 
tainability when they were 
inquiring about their future 
careers,” says Elsliger. "But now, I 
see more and more students 
looking for work with companies 
subscribing to the sustainable 
ideal, and I think more and more 
will be asking about it in the 
future, as well,” says Elsliger. 

The event was not only about 
teaching and experiencing. It 


also practiced what it preached. 
Every effort was taken by organiz- 
ers to make sure all materials 
used (or not used) at the confer- 
ence had sustainability in mind; 
the non-disposable cutlery was 
provided by Sustainable 
Concordia’s R4 Free Dish Project, 
no bottles of water were offered, 
the coffee served was fair-trade 
varieties from Dix Mille Villages, 
and food (such as cheeses and 
apple juice) were from local pro- 
ducers and businesses. 

"This was a simple way to show 
that sustainable alternatives are 
out there and available for every- 
one,” says Elsliger. 

For those interested in learn- 
ing more about sustainability, the 
fifth annual Sustainable Business 
Conference (to be held Feb. 13) 
will focus on sustainable building 
technologies in keeping with the 
spirit and completion of the new 
JMSB building. 
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_ Giving back 
has its rewards 


SHELAGH PEDEN 


While still in high school, Lynda 
Robitaille aspired to be a social 
worker. Most of us don’t end up 
doing what we wished to so 
long ago, but she hasn't strayed 
far from the path. 

As an undergraduate at 
Concordia, she was required to 
find some fieldwork to com- 
plete her degree, and the field- 
work led her to Catholic 
Community Services (CCS). It 
was through CCS that she 
offered an eight-week work- 
shop to women on empower- 
ment and self-esteem at a co- 
operative daycare. 

Robitaille remembered dur- 
ing a phone interview, “mothers 
would come in exhausted” after 
a full day of looking after their 
active children, but “by the end, 
they were energized and excit- 
ed. It made me feel so good, and 
let them feel good about them- 
selves” cal 

For a year after the workshop, 
the participants organized a 


community kitchen. It was the 
workshop that provided the 
will and the strength to get the 
kitchen running. 





Centraide 


of Greater Montreal 


CCS is an agency that 
benefits from Centraide fund- 
ing - funds raised through 
campaigns like Concordia’s 
this month. Although CCS 
receives funding from various 
departments of provincial and 
federal governments, private 
donors and _ foundations, 


-Centraide is their main finan- 


cial benefactor, providing over 
$500 000 this year alone, 
which allows them to help an 
estimated 6 000 individuals. 


P Clothing Drive 





Ginny Kwan and Sabrina Rashid (VP Members) hoist donations at the drive. 


JOWSSINT WOLKE 


Help comes in many forms, 
including the long-standing 
Camp Kinkora, the Good 
Shephard Community Centre, 


‘low-cost housing and trans- 


portation for seniors, food 
distribution, and youth 
groups such as Youth in 
Motion. Their mission is to 
foster self-reliance through 
empowerment. 

These days, Robitaille works 
at the International Language 
School of Canada, which offers 
language instruction, and she’s 
a graduate student in Human 
Intervention Systems. But that 
hasn't stopped her from giving 
her time and_ expertise. 
Because of the volume. of 
requests received by CCS, she 
will be giving another work- 
shop in January to divorced 
mothers. 

“I do it for free - it always 
feels good to give back” 

Your contributions to Centraide 
See Centraide.Concordia.ca to 
find out how. 


A quarter century 
of (Expo)science 





High fives all around at this year's 
Exposcience! Above, jubilant fans 
gather around Thea Gregory's 
experiment, the Tesla Coil. Her 
experiment is a large step-up 
transformer able to take a 120- 
volt current (that of the common 
household plug) and bump it up 
to 100 000 volts. Brave partici- 
pants were able to touch the coil 
and experience a small but sub- 
stantial shock, giving Gregory the 
opportunity to explain exactly 
how the electricity works. » 
Facilitated by Concerdia each 
year for the last 25 years, over 
1 400 people visited this year's 
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WOSTLL NOWIHYD 


edition at Stewart Hall in Pointe 
Claire. Since its inception, stu- 
dents, faculty and staff have 
been able to meet with the pub- 
lic on a one-to-one basis to 
demonstrate Concordia’s dedi- 
cation to the community and 
the quality of our institution. 
“The experience at Exposcience 
is amazing. It is wonderful to see so 
many kids with a genuine interest 
in science,’ said Gregory. "I enjoy 
participating at Exposcience 
because not only do I get to be an 
ambassador for Concordia and 
physics, but I also get to help shape 
an experience for young minds’ 


Giving back 
to the community 


As the holidays approach, some 
people are looking for a way to 
give back. 

For the last year, the 
Association of Alms has been 
operating on campus to match 
committed students with local 
organizations needing their time 
and energy. President Eileen 
Wong says, “given our school's 
reputation for grass-roots com- 
munity work, it is important to 
increase our involvement at the 
community level?” 

She points to the award-win- 
ning Concordia Volunteer 
Abroad Program. She said the 
group was also inspired by 
online projects like those organ- 
ized through the United Nations 
that allow individuals to coordi- 
nate donations, or donate their 
own skills via the internet. 
Finally, she pointed to the orga- 
nizational power of Facebook as 
proof that volunteerism is alive 
and constantly evolving. 





In addition to collecting 
donations and providing volun- 
teers, the association has 
begun to organize volunteer 
weekends. “We believe there is 
something very powerful about 
a group of volunteers who 
already share common ground 
— all are students of the same 
school an@ also very valuable 
to local charities who often 
find themselves at a shortage 
for volunteers.” 

Over two weekends in 
October, 25 students went out 
to the Old Brewery Mission to 
participate in food and coffee 
service. Over the course of a 
day, four or five rotations of up 
to 80 people came through for 
food and coffee. Volunteers 
stuck around for clean up and 
shared a meal with Mission 
staff. Earlier, they had toured 
the facilities and learned more 
about the Mission and those it 
supports. 


In the future, the group 
would like to improve its volun- 
teer bureau and set up a spe- 
cialized program for newly 
arrived international students. 
“Volunteering in the communi- 
ty plays a big role in the inte- 
gration of newly arrived immi- 
grants into Cana-dian society; 
said Wong. 

The association would also 
like to train volunteers to act as 
support in emergency situations 
and eventually, to be able to do 
out-of-town volunteer weekends 
wherever they might be needed. 
Wong also hopes to one day 
integrate interested faculty into 
the program. 

In the meantime, if you would 
like to get involved, donate cloth- 
ing or find out more, get in touch 
with the group through their 
Facebook group Association of 
Alms or email Wong at: presi- 
dent@associationofalms.com. 

KAREN HERLAND 
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Contemporary Dance Open House 


On the morning of Sat., Nov. 22, the Contemporary Dance Department will entice the public with free work- 
shops and classes in dance techniques and choreography. Dance students will perform their works at 1 p.m. 
Workshops begin at 10 a.m. on the third floor of 7315 de Terrebonne St. For more info, call ext. 4740 or see 
the site: dance.concordia.ca/news.html 


Kids' Toy and Clothing Exchange 


The Concordia Single Parents Network is holding a children's toy and clothing exchange for single parents on 
Sat., Nov. 22 in K-203, 2150 Bishop St., from 11 a.m. till 4 p.m. Until then, everyone is invited to contribute 
used children’s clothing, toys, games and books, as well as winter clothing and boots for adults. 
Contributions are accepted at the Dean of Students offices at Loyola (AD-121) or SGW (H-637) or at the 
Multi-faith Chaplaincy (SGW Annex Z). For more information, contact tracey.fisher@concordia.ca 


University of the Streets Café 


The four-part series called "Building a culture of sustainability" continues with part 3, "How do we begin to 
understand the issues?” on Thurs., Nov. 20. Part 4, "How do we put accountability into accounting?” features 
Charles Cho, whose research focuses on Social and Environmental Accounting and who is an active member 
of Centre for Social and Environmental Accounting Research, on Mon., Nov. 24. Both discussions are organ- 
ized in collaboration with the Sustainability Action Fund and will be held in the EV Building 2nd floor Arts 
Lounge. On Mon., Dec. 1, "Personal Balance: What, I'm not superhuman? I have limits?" will be held at Café 
Kajou, 1298 Beaubien E., See the site for details on these and other discussions: univcafe.concordia.ca 


How Writers Become Famous 


John Rodden of the University of Texas will present two lectures related to his research on American and 
European intellectual history and British and American literary criticism and theory. The first, held in EV 
11.705 on Mon., Nov. 24 at 7 p.m., is titled "The Politics of Literary Reputation, or How Writers Become 
Famous" and will be followed by a reception. The second, titled “Creating ‘Textbook Reds’? How East German 
Education Aimed to Win the Minds of Youth” will be held on Tues., Nov. 25 at noon in LB-1014, Both lectures 
are hosted by the Centre for Interdisciplinary Studies in Society and Culture: cissc.concordia.ca 


Concordia Dans la rue 


The Concordia Dans la rue project has been connecting design and computation arts students and youth on 
the street since 2001, fostering creative expression and digital literacy among high-risk youth. The resulting 
exhibition featuring live performances, held Tues., Nov. 25 from 6 to 9 p.m. in EV 7.735, showcases work done 
this fall by students and the youth in Montreal's Dans la rue alternative school. For more: 
danslarue.concordia.ca 


Intercultural Interviewing 


Anna Sheftel and Lucho van Isschot will give a workshop on Fri., Nov. 28 from 2 to 4 p.m. on "Intercultural 
Interviewing.” Everyone is welcome, though registration is required: cohds@alcor.concordia.ca 


lrish Lecture by Linda Cardinal 


On Fri., Noy. 28 at 7:30 p.m., Linda Cardinal will deliver the 7th annual Bishop Neil Williard Lecture in H-1220 
called "The Other Atlantic World: Ireland and Quebec in a Comparative Perspective.” Visit the website at 
www.cdnirish.concordia.ca 


HIV/AIDS Lecture Series 


In honour of World AIDS Day, the world premiere of the documentary Turning 20 will be held at 2 p.m. on 
Sun., Nov. 30 in the DeSéve Cinema. It's a tribute to Montreal's oldest AIDS organization, AIDS Community 
Care Montreal, co-directed by Jessica Mayne and Kim Simard. aids.concordia.ca 


Library Workshop on ARTstor 


Melinda Reinhart will facilitate this workshop for faculty members and graduate students on "Image 
Searching and ARTstor" on Wed., Dec. 3 from 10:30 a.m. till noon. In this workshop, held in LB-203, partici- 
pants will explore approaches to searching for images to create presentations and manage image groups for 
teaching and research. 


An Evening of Chinese Opera 


The Department of Theatre is hosting An Evening of Chinese Opera on Dec. 3, 4 and 5 at the Montreal Chinese 
Community and Cultural Centre, 1088 Clark St. The evening will showcase performances and demonstrations by 
visiting professor Lu Suosen, students of the National Academy of Chinese Theatre Arts in Beijing, and 
Concordia University Theatre students. Admission is $10, $5 for students. For tickets and info, call 514-788-8986. 
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Waiting on the platform 


From Nov. 20 to 27, Concordia theatre students and alumni will explore 
the immigrant experience in the history of modern and daily life in 
Montreal in the production, The Suspension of Wait. The show is staged 
in the old St. Henri Train Depot at 661 Rose-de-Lima St., tickets $15-20. 
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itting the ice and the books 


DANIEL RODRIGUES 


Physical balance is something many stu- 
dent athletes strive for to excel in their 
chosen sport. But for Stingers right 
winger Nicholas Lafontaine, the mental 
balance between the ice and the books is 
where he shines. 

Lafontaine is in the final year of his 
BA/BSc in Actuarial Mathematics/Finance 
~ the field studying the application of 
mathematics and statistics in life insur- 
ance, pensions, general insurance and 
investments. The program, one of 
Concordia's most exclusive and most 
demanding academically, accepts only 15 
students annually. 

“On average, I probably spend close to 
45 hours a week going to class or study- 
ing, says Lafontaine. “This semester is a 
little bit more difficult because I'm taking 
five classes instead of four” 

Along with his everyday courses, 
Lafontaine must prepare for his profes- 
sional actuarial exams — nine in total. 

“For each of these exams, I must study 
100 hours for each hour the exam will 
last,” says Lafontaine. Earlier this month, 
he completed his fourth exam. 





Igniting a spectacular performance 


Nicholas Lafontaine in action. 


This past summer, Lafontaine was 
fortunate enough to gain first-hand 
experience during an internship at 
Normandin Beaudry, one of Quebec's 





leading actuarial firms. 

“I was very lucky,’ he says. “Ninety-five 
per cent of students in actuarial don't 
get internships.” 


NOW 
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Nov. 13, the VAV gallery host- 
ed Two Surfaces in Contact, a 
performance by Dutch inter- 
disciplinary artist Joost 
Niewenburg. In his perform- 
ance, the artist walked across 
a platform raised by hundreds of 
wooden matches. As he moved 
gently across the platform, 


Niewenburg swiped the match 
heads with his foot to ignite a 
spectacular performance. 
Based in The Hague, artist 
and curator Niewenburg has 
been involved in interdiscipli- 
nary art as a performer and 
performance space manager 
for more than 10 years. 


"Physics, chemistry, cooking 
and sound are elements that 
reoccur in my actions and 
installations,” he says in his 
art statement. "Using recon- 
struction and deconstruction, 
I transform objects and try to 
give stories a place in our 
memories.” 
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With such a strong academic back- 
ground, it is easy to forget that 
Lafontaine is 4 student athlete. Unless 
you happen to catch him at the rink, in 
the gym or passing through the sports 
complex (where he devotes another 20 
hours a week), you might think he was 
just an actuarial bookworm. 

The Gatineau-native, now in his sec- 
ond season with the men’s Stingers 
hockey team, is enjoying the added 
responsibilities that come with being a 
leader. Lafontaine has proven himself a 
key component to the team's two top 
lines, as well as a valuable asset to both 
the power play and penalty killing 
units. 

Lafontaine is quick to deflect attention 
from his individual success and onto the 
team’s excellent leadership and strong 
coaching; something he hopes will con- 
tinue throughout the year as the Stingers 
make a push for the post-season. 

His can-do attitude has helped the 
team post a 5-3-1 record through the first 
nine games of the season — the last of 
which saw Lafontaine post his best 
Stingers game ever, with two goals and 
three assists. 


